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the second because it favours an over-sensitiveness to public
opinion and evokes an easy response to emotional stimulation
from outside which is incompatible with that deliberate, de-
tached judgment which the true Buddhist must ever be at pains
to exercise.

Then, there is the question of language. Since Macaulay in
his educational policy set out to turn the Indians into " coloured
Englishmen," in ,the sincere belief that this was the highest
boon conferrable on any member of the human race, irrespec-
tive of temperament, geography or history, English has been
regarded as the chief vehicle of education throughout Indian
territory, and proficiency in English has come to be the hall-
mark of education above all others. In higher-class schools a
great part of the tuition is given in the English language and
so it comes about that a child of native parentage develops all
its early thought through the medium of a foreign idiom, rather
than through the tongue learnt at its mother's knee.

A language is the faithful mirror of the thought and character
of a people and becomes nicely adapted to the expression of its
particular genius; no foreign tongue can be substituted without
making it difficult for the thoughts themselves to take shape.
If the means for voicing thought are perfect, thoughts rise to
the surface freely in a continuous flow; this state of affairs
favours, through constant practice, the coming into being of
fresh thoughts. But let the pumping-machinery be gritty and
ill-adapted, then the flow will become irregular, and there will
be a tendency for the well itself to dry up from disuse. As
language is our principal vehicle for conveying our thoughts
to our neighbours and as we act as a whetstone for each other's
minds, faulty, slipshod or inexact expression, and the conse-
quent interference with communication, will also bring about
a drop in the general level of intelligence. Wherever any un-
natural tongue has been adopted as the common vehicle of
education, whether a foreign language has been chosen or even
some insincere, pedantic version of the native language, the
result has always been lamentable.

Travelling homeward, we happened to have as fellow-
passengers on the boat, a number of Indian students on their
way to join English Universities. We noticed that a good many
of them tried to talk English among themselves, especially in
the public saloon^. At first we thought that they must Jiave